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in former times, acts as a check on hostile feelings. All the
nation's have conceived such a horror of war that the govern-
ments no longer dare even to use a threat of it to carry out their
policy. All are agreed to adopt, as the fundamental rule of their
policy, the maintenance of peace.

But these unanimous expressions of desire for peace are not
enougfh to reassure the public mind; for fifteen years it has been
announced that there must be war the next spring. National
distrust is so deep rooted that each people refuses to trust its
neighbour's sincerity and takes its protestations of peace as a
manoeuvre designed to quiet the suspicions of some nation about,
to be attacked. Now in modern warfare mobilization is so rapid,
and the advantage of the offensive so decisive, that, to have a
chance to resist, each country must hold itself always ready for
war.* The rapid progress in the art of warfare obliges each
state, in order to keep up with the rest, to make over her war
material often and increase the number of her soldiers. The
effective force of armies in time of peace is to-day equal to the
former effective force in time of war. The account of Europe's
military expenditure has often been made out; but as yet no one
is able to estimate the deficit in production caused by the time
lost in military service. The economic danger to Europe has
often been pointed out, in competition with America and Asia,
which are exempt from these charges. An International Peace
League has proposed that the nations shall disarm, and make,
war impossible by accepting the principle of arbitration between
states. This campaign has produced no effect on the govern-
ments except in America and Norway. In Europe it encounters
mutual distrust of the nations and the difficulty pointed out by
Bismarck in 1870, of securing an effective disarmament with
the short-term system of military service. No government has
accepted the solution proposed by the French Republicans
of 1867, to shorten the service to a period sufficient to
make the army a national militia as in Switzerland. The
German reform of two-year service for infantry (see p. 509),
which seemed a step in this direction, was only an expedient to
increase the effective force in case of war. Europe lives in peace,
but it is armed peace, peace with the burdens of war, and without
security.

* Bismarck clearly explained this situation in two addresses to the
Reichstag on the military law (January 11, 1887; February 6, 1888).